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Ueber die HelligTceit einmaliger und periodisch wiederkehrender Licht- 

reize. Henry J. Watt. Ibid., S. 591. 

Using the above described apparatus, the author has compared the 
brightness of a Talbot field with the brightness of a stimulus of the same 
area, intensity and duration as a single one of the stimuli whose succes- 
sion produced the Talbot field. Five such fields were used, in which the 
durations of the stimuli were related as 20 : 40 : 60 : 80 : 100, and the rate of 
succession was adjusted until all trace of flicker had disappeared. The 
author notes that all obvious flicker may have disappeared while the 
luminous field still appears slightly agitated. The subjects were cau- 
tioned to make the disappearance of the last trace of movement or flutter 
from the field their criterion, when the critical period was being measured. 
The critical period varied widely in the five subjects, as, for instance, 
from 6 to 9 " in one of the Talbot fields and in another from 40 to 63 «, 
but the subject having the least critical period for one of the fields had 
also the least for the other four that were used: and so for the subject 
that had the greatest critical period; and so on. 

The author confirms previous experiments of Marbe, that decrease 
in the difference between the illuminated and the non-illuminated phases, 
as likewise a decrease in the average intensity of light, shortens the 
critical period. The subjects show no uniformity as regards the relative 
intensities of the single stimulus and of the Talbot field produced by a 
succession of similar stimuli. Two subjects found the former to be 
darker, and one lighter, than the Talbot field ; while one subject found the 
two equal in intensity. It might be expected that the subject whose 
critical period was least would be apt to find the single stimulus darker 
than the constant fields, since, as the apparatus was arranged, the dura- 
tion of the luminous phase decreased along with the critical period. 
"As the rate of rotation of the disk is increased the duration of Hess's 
field [single stimulus] is reduced, while the intensity of Talbot's field 
naturally remains the same as soon as the critical period has been at- 
tained. Wherefore it would be eventually possible [by increasing the 
rate] to elicit the judgment ' darker ' from all the subjects." Yet this 
explanation is not possible because the one subject who found the single 
stimulus brighter than the Talbot field was the one whose critical period 
was next to the shortest. The author rightly finds that this lack of 
simple relation between the brightnesses of the two fields is no occasion 
for surprise; for in view of the great individual differences as regards 
critical period, it is natural enough that the sensation curve yielded by a 
single stimulus should vary just as widely. This curve and the critical 
period depend on different combinations of physiological factors. 

E. B. Holt. 

Habvard University. 

Aufmerksamheit und Zeitverschiebung in der Auffassung dispwrater 
Sinnesreize. Wilhelm Peters. Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, Bd. 39, Heft 6, pp. 401—428. 
Peters repeats the experiment of Exner and Miss Hamlin upon the 
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influence of attention upon the difference in time of perception between 
ear and eye. A spark served as source of sound and an incandescent 
lamp with ground-glass globe as visual stimulus. A rotating disk with 
electrical contact and adjustable shutter permitted any desired relation 
between the times of the two stimulations. 

It was found that the visual stimuli must be given from 36 '-71 ' 
earlier than the sound if it should seem to precede, while it need be given 
but 20 '-38 ' after to seem to succeed. The values given indicate the 
range for individuals, omitting results from one man who is deaf. When 
attention was given to sight it need be given but 39 '-43 ' earlier to 
precede, and must be given 55 '-91 ' later to seem to follow. When at- 
tention was given to sound, the visual stimulus must precede by 75 '- 
107 ' to seem to come earlier, while it seems to come later if given 16 ' 
earlier in one individual and 85' later in another. Any change in in- 
tensity or in the conditions of the experiment was effective only as it 
affected attention. 

The experiments are too few to be conclusive, but they are valuable, 
since they are performed under Exner's direction and bring the results 
of his investigations into harmony with the Leipzig complication experi- 
ments. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 

Univebsity of Michigan. 

Evolution and Ethical Method. H. W. Wright. International Journal 

of Ethics, October, pp. 59-68. 

Ethics needs a method which can do justice both to the hedonistic 
conception of morality as founded upon our desires and to the intuitional 
view of it as characterized by necessity and authority. Morality is the 
conduct which satisfies our desires , but it is also that which imposes upon 
them a law. The idea of evolution as applied in idealistic theories of 
knowledge gives us the most adequate interpretation of the moral life 
which, like knowledge, is a process of organization and development. In 
every such organization we find a single, central activity working itself 
out in a variety of forms as determined by the necessity of its con- 
ditions. In the case of conduct this central activity is a purposeful or 
voluntary activity involving cognition, feeling and action. The forms 
into which this differentiates itself are the duties or virtues which are 
the necessary stages in the development of the voluntary life. They are 
necessary because 'without the interposition of these types of action 
primitive conduct could not have been organized. The virtues derive 
their authority from their place in moral development.' The principles 
of conduct are thus ' understood as depending upon the natural impulses 
of man, yet at the same time as possessing absolute authority over all 
individuals.' In the application of this method minute exactness is not 
to be expected, since necessity attaches only to the general activities 
relating to the universal conditions of human life. As illustrations of 
the method three types of action are given, (1) that activity in which the 



